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Subject:     "SARDINES  AbTD  THE  PURE  POOD  LAW."     Information  from  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Home  makers,  if  I  had  a  couple  of  cans  of  sardines,  four  boiled  potatoes, 
two  pickled  beets,  one  apple,   some  chopped  sweet  pickle,  and  a  chopped  onion, 
I  could  show  you  how  to  make  one  of  the  most  delectable  salads  that  ever 
originated  in  Denmark] 

Not  that  I'm  going  to  talk  about  salads.    Ho  indeed,  this  is  the  day 
and  the  hour  for  our  report  from  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
and  far  be  it  from  me  to  clutter  up  the  facts  with  a  sardine  salad.     (By  the 
way,  when  you  make  that  salad,  you're  supposed  to  save  some  of  the  vinegar  from 
the  pickled  beets,  to  sea.son  the  other  ingredients.) 

Bat  enough  of  Danish  salads,  at  least  for  the  time  being,    as  you  may 
have  guessed,  our  Food-and-Drug  correspondent  is  discussing  the  sardine 
situation  today.     She  has  told  us  how  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  pro- 
tects our  supply  of  canned  salmon,  canned  shrimp,  and  canned  tuna  fish,  and 
now  it's  the  sardine's  turn. 

Quoting  her  report:     "As  you  probably  know,  the  name  sardine  is  derived 
from  the  island  of  Sardinia,  in  the  mediterranean  Sea,  where  these  small  fish 
abound.     Sardines  include  fish  of  several  different  varieties,  among  them  the 
pilchard,  the  bristling  or  sprat,  and  the  herring.    To  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Pure  Food  Law,  and  to  protect  the  public,  all  canned  sardines  bear 
labels  showing  the  place  of  production  —  that  is,  the  country  or  the  State  — 
and  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  used  in  preserving  or  flavoring  the  fish. 


"For  example,  you  have  probably  bought  imported  sardines  bearing- 
labels  as  'Norwegian  Sardines  in  Oil,'  or  'Norwegian  Smoked  Sardines  in 
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such 
Oil.  1 

These  fish  were  caught  upon  or  near  the  shores  of  Norway.     Sardines  caught 
near  the  shores  of  France  may  be  labeled  'French  Sardines  in  Oil. ' 

"Coming  back  to  our  own  country,  sardines  caught  on  or  near  our  own 
shores,  and  packed  in  the  United  States,  may  be  labeled,  if  packed  with  added  ^ 
edible  salad  oil  such  as  cottonseed  or  olive,   'American  Sardines  Packed  in  Oil, 
•Maine  Sardines  Packed  in  Oil,'  or  'California  Sardines  Packed  in  Oil. 

"These  small  fish  vary  in  size,  and  consequently  the  number  in  each 
can  varies.     Sometimes  they're  packed  in  mustard  sauce  or  tomato  sauce  instead 
of  oil.    If  so,  you  will  find  that  fact  stated  on  the  label.     If  tne  fisn  axe 
packed  in  olive  oil,  the  label  will  probably  so  state.     If  some  otner  oil  is 
used,  the  label  may  declare  the  oil  to  be  salad  oil.     Sometimes  the  fisn  are 
smoked  before  canning,  and  often  such  smoked  sardines  are  laDeled  kippered 
sardines.  ' " 
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Still  quoting  our  correspondent:  "Sardines  should  be  differentiated  from 
anchovies,  which  are  a  definite  species  of  fish,  put  up  end  sold  under  their  own 
name.  Perhaps  you  have  "bought  fish  labeled  'Anchovy  Sprats,1  which  means  sprats 
packed  in  anchovy  style. 

"Now,  since  I  believe  that  women  who  do  the  marketing  and  the  cooking  like 
to  know  the  facts  about  the  foods  they  buy,"  continues  our  Washington  correspond- 
ent, "I'll  describe  briefly  one  of  the  modern  sardine  canning  methods  used  in  the 
United  States.     Shall  we  choose  Maine,  or  California?    Well,  taking  the  sardine- 
States  in  alphabetical  order,  let's  begin  with  California.    Fishing  for  California 
sardines  is  carried  on  from  three  to  100  miles  from  the  canneries.    All  sardines 
used  for  canning  are  unloaded  at  the  cannery  within  12  hours  after  they  are  caught, 

"At  the  cannery,  the  fish  are  scaled,  cut  and  cleaned,  packed  raw  in  cans 
by  hand,  and  cooked  by  steam  in  the  open  cans.     Then  the  lids  are  sealed,  the  cans 
washed  and  given  a  final  fooking.     That's  the  story  in  brief,"  says  our  reporter, 
"but  I  told  it  so  briefly  that  I  left  out  the  sauce.     I  should  have  explained  that 
before  the  cans  are  sealed,  they  pass  under  an  automatic  sauce  machine,  which 
adds  to  each  can  about  two  ounces  of  either  tomato  sauce  or  mustard  sauce.  Now- 
adays, most  of  the  California  pack  is  put  up  with  tomato  sauce.     In  the  final 
cooking,  the  cans  are  processed  for  75  to  90  minutes,  at  240  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
under  11  pounds  pressure.    You  may  be  sure  that  every  sardine  comes  out  of  that 
final  cooking  most  thoroughly  sterilized. 

"Sometimes  the  sealed  cans  are  dipped  in  a  tank  of  lacquer  before  labeling. 
The  lacquer  retards  rusting,  which  might  occur  in  damp,  tropical  countries,  and 
then  too  it  gives  the  cans  a  golden  yellow  color  which  is  popular  in  some  markets. 
On  the  label  you  will  find  the  quant ity-of-content s  statement  required  by  the 
Pure  Food  Law.    The  oval  cans  average  16  ounces  —  a  full  pound  —  net  weight, 
including  sardines  and  sauce,  but  to  be  on  the  safe  side  some  manufacturers  label 
the  contents  of  the  can  as  15  ounces." 

Not  all  sardines  are  packed  in  oval  cans,  as  our  correspondent  points  out. 
Sometimes  they're  packed  with  brine  in  tall,  round  cans.     These  styles  come  in 
three  sizes  —  principally  in  eight-ounce  and  16-ounce  cans,  but  also,  sometime, 
in  12-ounce  cans. 

Sardines  are  also  packed  in  quarter-pound  square  cans.    Young  fish,  5  to  7 
inches  long,  are  used  in  this  style  pack.     They  are  fried  in  cottonseed  oil  or  are 
cooked  by  steaming  and  after  canning  are  kept  in  storage  three  to  six  months  oefore 
being  put  on  the  market.     The  flavor  improves  during  the  first  six  months  tne  fish 
are  in  the  cans.     These  quarter-pound,  flat,  square  cans  are  wrapped  in  wax  paper, 
with  labels  on  the  wrapper.     The  fish  in  the  ovals  and  in  the  quarter  pound  cans 
may  be  put  up  in  tomato  sauce,  mustard,  spices,  olive  oil,  or  cottonseed  oil. 

That  concludes  today's  report  from  the  Federal. Food  and  D^^jL1^^™' 
and  if  no  one  objects  I'll  tell  you  more  about  my  dan  is  h  salad.    I  11  talce  iz  xor 
granted  you  have  read  the  label  on  your  sardines,  that  you  know  where  they  came 
from  -  France,  Norway,  i.iaine,  or  California  -  that  you  tney  are 

packed  in  olive  oil,  salad  oil,  mustard  or  tomato  sauce,  and  tnat  you  know  now 
many  ounces  of  fish  are  in  the  can.  na  n* 

Now  we  can  make  the  salad.    The  ingredients  include  two ^l-g^oeSdiSed: 
sardines,  drained,  and  broken  into  small  pieces-  fo^t^f  1^n^1ihoo?ed  sweet  pickle, 
two  pickled  beets    chopped;  an  apple  —chop  that  up,  too;   some  popped  swe      *  hn£ 
say  t™  tablespoons;  and  one  tablespoon  of  popped  onion.    All  we t 
taolespoons  oi  mayonnaise,  mixed  wi^h  a  little  vinegar  from  tne  P^"a  "J,  , 
Combine  the  dressing  with  the  salad  ingredients    and  chill.     Serve  tne  salad  on^ 
lettuce.    If  you  have  some  rye  bread,  so  much  the  better  —  tnat  maKes 
Danish  meal.  w 


